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Abraham  Lincoln 
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James  Montgomery  Flagg 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2012  with  funding  from 

State  of  Indiana  through  the  Indiana  State  Library 
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James  Montgomery  Flagg  was  an  early  master  of  pen  and  ink,  but  he  was 
much  more.  Born  in  1877,  he  grew  up  along  with  the  reproduction 
technology  that  allowed  artists  to  select  the  pen  as  the  illustrative  tool  of     j 
choice.  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  who  pioneered  many  of  the  techniques  that 
Flagg  would  draw  upon,  was  ten  years  older.  Others  born  within  a  year  of 
Flagg  include  Stanley  M.  Arthurs,  Ivan  Bilibin,  Walter  Appleton  Clark, 
Fanny  Y.  Cory,  Frank  Leyendecker,  Norman  Price,  Harry  Rountree,  Frank  { 
Schoonover,  Everett  Shinn,  J.  Allen  St.  John,  Sarah  Stilwell,  and  J.  Scott 
Williams. 

A  true  child  prodigy,  Flagg  sold  his  first  illustration,  to  the  prestigious  St. 
Nicholas  Magazine  no  less,  at  the  age  of  twelve.  You  can  read  about  his 
early  encounters  with  the  editor  in  a  1915  article  in  The  Century. 

This  early  sale  proved  not  to  be  a  fluke.  By  the  age  of  15  he  was  on  staff  at 

both  Life  and  Judge,  the  premier  humor  magazines  of  the  day.  Below  left 

is  an  1894  illustration  from  Life.  Below  right  is  an  early  drawing  from  Judge,  probably  circa  1905. 
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It's  kind  of  hard  to  imagine  today,  but  the  teenage  Flagg  grew  up  in 
the  company  of  some  of  the  most  respected  magazine  editors  of  the 
day.  Drawing  was  his  passion  and  the  traditional  pastimes  of  youth 
were  of  no  interest  to  him.  Although  he  spent  several  years  in  art 
schools,  most  notably  the  Art  Students  League  (1 894-1 898),  his  real 
education  came  from  the  material  that  passed  over  the  desks  of  the 
editors  of  St.  Nicholas,  Judge  and  Life.  These  he  was  allowed  to  study 
and  the  lessons  he  learned  from  them  were  more  valuable  than  all  of 
his  schooling.  Those  same  publishers  made  use  of  the  young  Flagg 
for  his  earliest  magazine  covers  are  from  1 895  and  '96. 


From  1898-1900  Flagg 
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studied  painting  in 
England  and  France.  His  first  book  was  Yankee  Girls  Abroad  (1900).  That  same  year  he  had  a  portrait 
accepted  to  the  Paris  Salon,  but  he  felt  that  painting  was  not  his  forte  and  returned  to  illustration.  Above  left  is 
an  image  from  the  January  1902  issue  of  Harper's  Monthly  -  perhaps  the  only  work  he  did  for  the  magazine. 

Most  of  the  early  years  of  the  century  were  still  spent  at  Judge  and  Life  and  Harper's  Weekly  -  Life  released 
four  collections  of  his  "limericks"  (just  clever  poems,  really)  in  1904.  By  1905  he  began  to  illustrate  books 
again.  At  right  is  one  of  the  plates  from  An  Orchard  Princess  from  that  year.  These  early  efforts  were  mainly 
paintings,  despite  his  focus  on  pen  &  ink  at  the  humor  magazines.  It  wasn't  until  about  1906  that  his 
recognizable  pen  style  appears  in  his  book  illustrations.  A  good  example  is  show  below  from  Simon  the  Jester 
(1909). 
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— -  -       A  collection 
-  r;r  '  of  his  large 
m  >£**  drawings 
.  —        fox  Harper's 
Weekly  saw 
print  as  City 
People  in 
1909.  The 
Adventures 
of  Kitty 
Cobb  was 
,  published  in 
1912.This 
^*^    large  book 
(12"xl2") 
was  a  series 


of  plates  with  a  paragraph  of  text  below  each.  Throughout  the  teens  and 

early  20's,  Flagg's  book  illustration  output  was  prodigious.  I  have  35  titles  alone  from  1908  to  1925,  and  that 

doesn't  count  his  numerous  magazine  appearances-  like  the  1911  Life  cover  at  right. 


Flagg  was  a  rakish  fellow  whose  cocky  self-assurance  served  him  well  in  the  highly  competitive  illustration 
markets.  Stories  abound  of  his  deeds  and  misdeeds.  Susan  E.  Meyer  in  her  excellent  James  Montgomery 
Flagg@  relates  how  he  persevered  in  his  attempts  to  break  into  the  Scribner's  Magazine  market.  He  was  finally, 
so  the  story  goes,  asked  to  tackle  an  assignment  that  had  stumped  three  other  artists.  Flagg  supposedly  solved 
the  problems  of  this  difficult  Voodoo  storyline  and  became  a  regular  contributor. 

All  well  and  good,  except  I've  checked  all  the  Scribner's  from  1904  through  1907,  when  he  is  an  established 
contributor  to  the  magazine,  and  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  JMF  Voodoo  story.  In  fact,  his  first  appearances 
in  1906  are  rather  pedestrian.  But  it  makes  a  great  story... 
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Flagg  was  outspoken  and  lived  a  bohemian 
style  of  life.  Despite  a  marriage  that  lasted 
from  1899  until  his  wife's  death  in  1923,  he 
was  known  for  his  cavorting  around  town  with 
pals  like  John  Barrymore.  He  was  close  friends 
with  many  of  his  contemporaries:  Arthur 
William  Brown,  Walter  Appjeton  Clark,  Ham 
Fisher,  Rube  Goldberg,  etc.  Flagg  was  a 
founder  member  of  the  infamous  Dutch  Treat 
Club  in  1906  (its  president  in  1913),  a  loose 
association  of  creative  types  that  turned  into  an 
organization  still  going  strong  today. 

He  wrote  the  first  of  their  annual 

productions  and  was  elected  an  honorary 

life  member  in  1926.  By  then  he'd 

dropped  out  of  active  participation,  but 

when  the  Depression  hit  and  the  club 

loosened  up,  he  was  back.  He  began  to 

contribute  artwork  to  the  wonderful  annuals  that  were  distributed  at  the  yearly  dinners.  At  right  is 

one  from  1935.  It  seems  that  the  more  bawdy  and  risque  and  boisterous  the  organization  became, 

the  more  Monty  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  it.  The  ribaldry  reached  its  zenith  in  the  early  years  of 

WWII.  As  the  rest  of  the  world  loosened  up,  the  naughtiness  wasn't  quite  as  much  fun  I  guess.  By 

1950,  while  the  annual  books  still  had  a  few  gorgeous  drawings  and  paintings  by  the  likes  of 

Bradshaw  Crandell,  but  were  mostly  less  daring,  Monty  Flagg  was  no  longer  participating. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 

Illustrators  (his  portrait  of  friend 

Charles  Dana  Gibson  at  right 

appeared  in  the  1911  SofI 

Annual@),  the  Lotos  Club,  the 

Players  Club  and  the  Artists  and 

Writers  Club.  And  he  was  both.  He 

wrote  for  Life  and  Judge,  and  even 

wrote  and  acted  in  silent  films. 

These  were  so  well  received  that 

during  World  War  One  he  was 

asked  to  write  promotional  films 

for  the  Marines  and  for  the  Red 

Cross.  It  was  also  during  WWI 

that  his  famous  painting  of  Uncle 

Sam  pointing  at  the  viewer  with 

the  caption  "I  Want  YOU  for  U.S. 

Army"  was  published.  He  created  45  other  patriotic  posters  for  the  war 

effort  including  the  powerful  "Wake  Up  America  Day"  at  left. 

After  the  war,  it  was  the  magazines  of  America  that  were  his  showroom. 

Nearly  every  major  publisher  featured  his  art  at  one  time  or  another.  In 
(very)  rough  chronological  sequence  he  was  in  Photoplay,  McClures,  Cosmopolitan,  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Redbook,  Hearsts  International,  Liberty,  Colliers,  Women's  Home  Companion,  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
The  American  Weekly  and  many  others.  He  drew  caricatures  of  movie  stars  for  Photoplay  until  1950.  A 
collection  of  some  of  these  drawings  was  released  as  Celebrities@  in  1951. 
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A  few  books  were  sprinkled  amongst 
the  magazines.  There  was  the  riotous 
Virgins  in  Cellophane®  in  1932  and 
his  autobiography,  Roses  and 
Buckshot  in  1946.  The  dust  jacket  for 
the  1934  P.G.  Wodehouse  offering,  at 
right,  may  have  been  an  illustration 
for  the  story's  initial  appearance  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Flagg  did 
illustrations  for  many  of  the  Jeeves 
novels  as  they  were  serialized.  He  did 
numerous  drawings  for  the 
Cosmopolitan  serialization  of  Thank 
You,  Jeeves,  also  in  1934  and  several 
other  titles  in  Colliers  -  it  seems  that 
Wodehouse  got  around  almost  as 
much  as  Flagg. 
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When  he  wasn't  illustrating  or  drawing  caricatures  or  painting  portraits,  he  would  paint  for  himself.  He  was  an 
artist  and  felt  that  it  was  in  the  blood,  not  taught  in  a  school.  He  dismissed  his  schooling  as  wasted  time.  Indeed, 
he  was  working  professionally  throughout  the  entire  process.  He  was  outspoken  and  frank.  His  friends  loved 
him  for  it  and  it  served  to  keep  away  those  who  didn't.  Click  here  for  an  intimate  remembrance  from  1937  by 
Willis  Birchman. 

When  he  died  in  1960,  the  members  of  the  service  included  Dean  Cornwell,  Jack  Dempsey,  Everett  Raymond 
Kinstler,  Arthur  William  Brown  and  many  other  friends  of  long-standing. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Society  of  Illustrators  Hall  of  Fame  in  1980. 


To  see  the  James  Montgomery  Flagg  books  available  for  sale,  click 
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indicates  a  copy  in  stock  on  May  20,  2003 
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If  you'd  like  to  learn  about  other  artists,  click  lllM&l^\K1&?ri^(Qff** 
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To  learn  more  about  James  Montgomery  Flagg,  see: 

Faces  and  Facts  About  26  Contemporary  Artists  Willis  Birchman,  1937 

James  Montgomery  Flagg@  Susan  E.  Meyer,  Watson-Guptill  1974 

Illustrators  22  Terry  Brown,  Society  of  Illustrators  1981 

The  Illustrator  in  America  1880-1980@  Walt  and  Roger  Reed,  Madison  Square  Press  1984 

Famous  American  Illustrators  Arpi  Ermoyan,  Rotovision,  1997 

The  Vadeboncoeur  Collection  of  Knowledge  Jim  Vadeboncoeur,  Jr.  2001 


Illustrations  are  copyright  by  their  respective  owners.  This 
page  written,  designed  &  ©  2001  by  Jim  Vadeboncoeur,  Jr. 


Check  the  in-print  inventory  at  the  Bud  Plant  Comic  Art  web  site. 
Just  enter  James  Montgomery  Flagg  in  the  Quick  Search  Field. 
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LINCOLN 


Jarr>es  JR* *V'V 'id^ery  Flas:>r.  notnNe  painter  of  \voii!?n,  shows  a 
r.~v  sid^  of  h!s  rrl  with  tbH  nif",>»,rs!  which  a^pp^rs  on  the  front 
cover  of  the  February  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping.  The  famous 
artist  is  revealed  as  an  ardent  student  of  Lincoln's  life  and  works. 


MONDAY,     FEBRUARY     12,     1934 


FIRST  REPRODUCTION  OF  LINCOLN  PORTRAIT 


CHARACTERISTIC  POSE— This  por- 
trait of  President  Lincoln,  as  James  Mont- 
gomery Flagg  pictured  him  at  a  White 
House  window,  seems  to  have  caught  much 


of  the  war  president's  sterling  character,     \  "~rUK  vf 


tinged  with  the  thoughtfulness  engendered 
by  the  grave  responsibilities  of  his  office. 
It  is  reproduced  for  the  first  time  in  the 
February  issue  of?  Good  Housekeeping. 
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Flagg  Painting  of  Civil  War 
President  Result  of  Study 


The  portrait  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, painted  by  James  Montgom- 
ery Flagg,  reproduced  for  the 
first  time  in  the  February  Good 
Housekeeping,  reveals  a  side  of 
this  successful  artist  that  is  not 
generally  known.  For  Flagg,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  usually 
associated  with  illustrations  for 
stories,  is  a  deep  student  of  Lin- 
coln's life  and  his  times. 

The  person  who  originally 
aroused  his  interest  in  Lincoln  was 
Honore  Willsie  Morrow,  the  au- 
thor. He  read  one  of  her  nov- 
els, then  went  to  the  public  li- 
brary and  read  everything  he 
could  find  that  Lincoln  himself 
had  written,  and  steeped  himself 
in  the  history  of  that  Civil  War 
era. 

Afterwards  when  he  painted  his 
portrait,  he  portrayed  Lincoln  as 
he  was  described  in  Mrs.  Morrow's 
story — dressed  in  an  old  reddish 
purple  dressing  down,  looking  out 
from  a  window  in  the  White 
House,  into  the  blue  shadows 
watching  the  day  break  over  the 
sleeping  capital.  A  life  mask  of 
Lincoln's  face  at  just  the  height 
Lincoln's  head  would  have  reached 
if   he   had   been   standing   in   the 
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studio,  Flagg  used  as  a  model  for 
the  face. 

Though  he  considers  it  the  best 
thing  he  has  ever  done,  Flagg  has 
never  exhibited  the  painting  pub- 
licly. William  Frederick  Bigeiow, 
editor  of  Good  Housekeeping,  hap- 
pened to  see  it  in  Flagg's  studio, 
and  asked  permission  to  repro- 
duce it  in  the  magazine.  In  a  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Mor- 
row, in  England,  the  editor  men- 
tioned the  painting,  saying  it  had 
really  been  inspired  by  her  work. 
That  inspired  Mrs.  Morrow  to  re- 
ply with  a  Lincoln  story,  "Dearer 
Than  All,"  which  also  appears  in 
the  same  issue  of  the  magazine. 


_        ,  ,  k^Ja?* 


WILLIS    BIRCHMAN 

37  Hartley  Street 

Hamden     -     Connecticut 
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March  30,  1943 


The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Fort  Payne,  Indiana 


Att:  Advertising  Manager 


Jear  Sir: 


I  have  been  following  jour  ads  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  for  a  number  of  years  ana  have  what  I  hope  you  will 
accept  as  a  good  tip  for  a  future  ad.  You  have  had  paintings 
by  Lyendecker  and  Dean  Cornwell,  both  very  fine  artists. 
What  I  propose  is  the  result  of  something  I  have  seen  with 

my  own  eyes  and  am  most  enthusiastic  about.  It  is  THE  paint- 

,. 
ing  of  Lincoln  by/  James  Montgomery  Fie   ,  I  would  like  to 

h4o  w.  5^5t  \\  J 

suggest  that  you  get  in  touch  with  him  and  arrange  to  see  it 

by  all  means*  If  that  picture  in  one  of  your  future  ads  doesn't 

ring  the  bell  then  my  sixteen  years  as  Art  Director  aren't  worth 
a  damn.  It  is  a  full  figure  affair  ofl  Lincoln  standing  by  a 
window  in  the  White  House  gazing  out  upon  the  Potomac.  Inspired, 
so  I  understand,  By  Mrs.  WHonore  Willsie  Morrow's  great  trilogy 
on  the  Man. Go ojd  luck,  sir.  . 


Yours  sincerely. 


7&CCe>cc< 


April   1,    1942 


Mr.  Willis   Eirchmac 
£7  Hartley  Street 
Hamden,   Connecticut 

Dear  Mr#  Birehman: 

Thank  you  ever   so  much  for  your 
thoughtful   letter  of  March  20th  suggesting  the 
Lincoln  painting  by  James  Montgomery  Hagg. 

I   am  not   familiar  with   this 
painting  you  mention,    but  we  will  make  an 
attempt   to   get  a   photograph  or   other  reproduc- 
tion  so   that  we   can   review   it. 

You  might  be   interested   in  knowing 
that    in  talking  with  Kaddon  Sundblom  of 
Chicago   several   years  ago,   he   practically 
insisted   that  we  get  James  Montgomery  f'lagg 
to  do   a  Lincoln   picture   for  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Advertising   Manager 
F.L.FisherAC 
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Portrait 

Has 

Hidden 

History 
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By  Barbara  Hogan 


Flagg  painted  47  posters  during 
World  War  J;  4  million  copies  of 
'Uncle  Sam'  were  made.  This  poster 
was  done  for  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
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HSITING  Washington  back  in  1939,  the  late 
James  Montgomery  Flagg,  artist,  writer,  painter 
of  patriotic  posters  and  magazine  illustrator  of 
curvaceous  cuties,  abruptly  informed  an  interview- 
er that  he  was  "getting  sick  as  hell  of  being  inter- 
viewed about  women." 

The  remark  was  pertinent  and  characteristic. 
The  popular  illustrator's  voluptuous,,  full-lipped 
beauties  had  graced  the  pages  of  so  many  maga- 
zines, it  seemed  natural  for  eager  reporters  to  seek 
insight  into  his  studied  opinion  of  his  subjects. 

He  is  probably  best  remembered  now  for  his 
World  War  I  posters,  particularly  the  recruiting 
picture  of  Uncle  Sam  pointing  an  unrelenting  fin- 
ger at  the  passersby,  with  the  caption  "I  Want 
You." 

He  may  also  be  remembered  for  his  caustic,  tact- 
less tongue  and  his  professed  aversion  to  practi- 
cally everything.  Like:  baseball—  the  word,  he 
claimed,  made  him  ill— tennis,  golf,  squash,  phonies, 
phony  attitudes  and  college  girl  beauty  contests. 
To  say  nothing  of  reporters  who  asked  him  about 


Fondly  reminiscent  of  his  acid  attitudes  is  a 
long-time  friend,  Hugh  Fleming  of  Washington, 
owner  of  Flagg's  portrait  of  Lincoln,  on  this  page. 

The  only  copy  in  existence  and,  Fleming  be- 
lieves, the  only  unexhibited  work  of  the  late  artist, 
the  portrait  was  a  gift  from  Flagg  to  Fleming.  But 
not  one  of  ostensible  friendship.  It  was  a  "mad" 
gift.  Proffered  following  a  spat,  acceptance  of  the 
gift  carried  the  demand  that  Fleming  never  darken 
the  artist's  studio  door  again. 

However,  Fleming  says  slyly,  they  did  re-estab- 
lish a  long  distance  friendship  years  later,  exchang- 
ing holiday  telephone  calls  and  such. 

Fleming  doesn't  know  when  the  painting  was 
done  or  why,  but  he  does  believe  that  photogra- 
pher Hal  Phyfe  posed  for  it.  It  represents  Lincoln 
at  Prayer  the  night  before  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. 

Many  Lincolnphiles,  upon  seeing  the  painting 
or  learning  of  its  existence,  have  bid  for  it  to  no 
avail.  Fleming  says  he  will  keep  it  in  the  family  for 
a  while,  perhaps  as  a  gentle  reminder  of  life's  con- 
tradictions. 
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An  Explanation 
of  Lincoln 

LINCOLN  is  usually  pictured  as  a 
man  of  many  moods,  jovial  one  min- 
Sunday  Group  u^e>  abysmally  depressed  the  next, 

but  always  with  a  humility  of  spirit— most 
often  prayerful,  like  the  James  Montgomery 
Flagg  portrait  shown  on  page  4.  Lincoln's 
image— of  contrasts  mentally  and  awkward 
homeliness  physically— was  "explained"  a 
short  while  ago  by  Dr.  Abraham  M.  Gordon 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  has  been  a  self-styled 
Lincoln  scholar  for  years.  Lincoln,  Dr.  Gor- 
don concluded,  was  the  fortunate  victim  of 
an  unusual  malady  known  as  Marfan's  syn- 
drome, an  uncommon,  hereditary  disorder 
that  was  not  identified  until  1896.  Among  the 
characteristics  of  the  disease,  which  affects 
the  body's  connective  tissue,  are  unusual 
height,  odd-shaped  head,  large  ears,  high  in- 
telligence and  a  singular  outlook  on  life.  But, 
says  Gordon,  Lincoln's  greatness  is  beyond 
medical  diagnosis. 
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Dr.  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 

Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library 

and  Museum 

1300  South  Clinton  Street 

Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana   46801 


February  26,  1979 


Dear  Dr.  Neely: 

Enclosed  is  the  black  and  white  photograph  of  the  painting 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  some  areas  of  high  reflection  but  I  hope  that  it 
is  adequate  for  your  purposes. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Linda  W.   Coski 

for   Sarah  E.   Gordon,   Arts  Consultant 


1 0  I  Granby  Street 


Norfolk,  Virginia  23510 


(804)  625-0792 
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